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EDITOR'S MISCELLANY 

¥¥¥ 

The subject of the training of nurses is being so generally commented upon 
in different magazines as well as medical journals that we purpose printing in 
this department clippings bearing upon the subject, both favorable and unfavor- 
able to nursing interests, that our readers may be kept in touch with the trend 
of public opinion upon this subject. We shall not always comment upon such 
articles, believing that our readers are competent to separate the " wheat from 
the chaff" without assistance from the editor. 



The Question of the Houb. — When should the education of a nurse begin! 
The question is at present engaging considerable attention, and several hospitals 
— the Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, the London, and Guy's — have made experiments 
in preliminary courses, which can now be no longer considered tentative, but have 
in each case been found of proved benefit to pupil and institution alike. 

But, though a step in the right direction, it is impossible that a few weeks' 
special instruction prior to entering the wards of a hospital for practical work 
are all that is necessary if the best results are to be attained. Heads of training- 
schools still complain of the overwhelming and increasing amount of instruction 
to be crowded into the three-years' course, and pupils, bewildered with theoretical 
instruction, with the novel domestic work, and the responsible duties in relation 
to the sick which are required of them, not unfrequently break down under the 
strain, and the probability is greatest in precisely those pupils whom it is most 
desirable to retain, namely, those of conscientious, sensitive, and finely balanced 
temperament. Who is to blame? So long as the majority of training-schools 
demand little or no evidence of general education they cannot be wholly exonerated 
from responsibility. The direct result of this lack of any educational standard 
in the nursing world is that girls of bright intelligence and good education gravi- 
tate to the professions of medicine and teaching, to the Civil Service, to secre- 
tarial and other similar work, while for the member of a family who shows no 
conspicuous ability for any particular walk in life the nursing world is considered 
to afford a promising opening. So superintendents of training-schools are on all 
sides complaining that the quality of the " raw material" which is available for 
training is deteriorating, with the result that the finished product is deteriorating 
also. 

But it is not the nurse-training schools which are primarily to blame. To 
place the responsibility on the right shoulders we must go farther back, that is, 
to the time when the embryo pupil-nurse is still at school. 

How many parents take the education of their girls seriously! Thanks to 
the efforts of educationalists, more than to the demands of parents, many high 
schools for girls now afford cheap and excellent educational facilities. But, still, 
the education a girl receives is determined more by the exigencies of a local ex- 
amination and the decision of the head mistress as to how many and which sub- 
jects she must take up in order to be able to obtain a sufficient number of marks 
to come out in an honor class, and so bring credit upon her teacher, than by any 
thought of her subsequent career. 
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In the case of a boy, on the contrary, by the time he is fourteen or fifteen it 
is necessary that he should decide on a profession, and subsequently his studies 
are directed accordingly. 

It is just this direction which would be of the utmost value to a girl and 
which is almost wholly lacking; consequently, as a rule diligently, but more or 
less aimlessly, she pursues her studies until the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
when she is supposed to be " finished," and if she is not compelled to earn her 
living she returns home, when, if she does not happen to be of a studious turn of 
mind and to keep up a habit of reading, she speedily forgets much of the limited 
amount of knowledge she has acquired. 

It is an extraordinary fact that many parents, while they would consider 
themselves falling short of their parental duty if they did not equip their sons 
for the battle of life by educating them to earn their own living, feel no such 
responsibility with regard to their daughters. Yet, setting aside the fact that 
most women when they arrive at adult life are happier in a sphere of their own, 
if parents consider the future seriously at all they must realize that nowadays it 
is essential for most girls to have a means of livelihood. The parents who can 
settle on their daughters a sufficient sum to bring them in an income of at least 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty pounds per annum are compara- 
tively few; in most cases all the available capital has gone in the education of 
the boys. But if they cannot do this, then it is essential that the girls should go 
out into the world to earn their own living if they are not to be condemned to 
penury in middle life and old age. It is no use their attempting to make a living 
then. The struggle is hard enough for expert workers ; the labor market has no 
place for untrained middle-aged women. 

There is, of course, another alternative, namely, marriage. It looms large in 
the horizon of most parents in their calculations with regard to their daughters, 
and is responsible for much of their apparent irresponsibility with regard to the 
future of girls. Marriage is natural and right; they say. 

Granted that a happy marriage, both for men and women, is desirable, it is 
surely unwise to base so important a decision as that of a girl's future on her 
chances of matrimony. Besides, it does not need elaborate calculations to know 
that, in this country at least, for many women matrimony is an impossibility. 
Moreover, which is the more likely to make a success of marriage — the girl who 
has a profession at her back, and who therefore seriously considers the step she 
is taking before giving up a life full of interests and happiness, or the one who 
has been taught to look forward to matrimony as the one means of providing 
herself with an assured income? 

Until women place marriage on the same plane as men as an influence in 
determining their career, so long shall we have girls accepting their first offer of 
marriage as the lesser choice of evils, and the inevitable result in many cases will 
be unhappiness. 

Putting marriage, then, out of the question for the time being, and assuming 
that a girl has an inclination towards nursing, how can her education be directed 
so as to be of use to her subsequently? By all means let it include one or more 
foreign languages. To the private nurse nowadays French is a valuable asset. 
Then rudimentary Latin will also be of great use to her. She is required, as a 
nurse, to be able to read the patients' head-boards intelligently; and the direc- 
tions as to prescriptions, though they may not be couched in classical terms, are 
still in Latin. Anatomy, physiology, hygiene, economics as they affect the com- 
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munity, and bacteriology may also with advantage be included in her studies. 
Do you say that this is too much to require of her, and that you like your girl to 
be practical ? Then, oh mother ! see to it that she can turn out a room, that she 
Knows how to handle a broom, to keep glass and china dainty and bright, and that 
she can cook an appetizing meal. None of these accomplishments, as a rule, does 
the daughter of the domestic woman possess. They all have to be taught her in 
the time which should be devoted to special training. See to it, moreover, that 
she is expert with her needle. The modern girl, as a rule, is not. Yet she must 
be deft-handed if sne is to pad splints properly, to prepare the many dressings 
now required in hospitals, and to keep ward linen in good order. In short, give 
her a thoroughly practical education, and when she enters a nurse-training school 
she will be able to profit to the full by the professional education she receives, and 
go on to higher things. Is it too much to hope that, if she aspire to the superin- 
tendence of a large nurse-training school, in days to come she will need a univer- 
sity degree as well as a teacher's diploma? Training-schools for nurses are essen- 
tially educational centres, and all the prizes in the educational world are held by 
women having a university degree or its equivalent. If the authorities of our 
great nurse-training schools let it be known that, other things being equal, candi- 
dates for the post of matron holding a university degree would have precedence, 
they would not only eliminate many candidates from a lengthy list, but would 
also obtain a woman of culture — surely a great desideratum — as their superin- 
tendent of nursing, and, further, they would place their nursing-school on its 
rightful plane, namely, on the educational one. — Margaret Breay, in British 
Journal of Nursing. 

To the Editor of Charities: 

During the past year a number of different private hospitals of the city have 
been reported as in great financial straits, due largely to the increased cost of 
supplies and the considerable expense incident to the installation of modern hos- 
pital appliances. It is stated in this connection that the second largest item 
in the expense of a modern hospital is the cost of training nurses, as under the 
present arrangement in most public and private hospitals a nurse in training 
receives maintenance and a pittance of from eight to fifteen dollars per month 
for clothing, books, and incidentals. In view of the increased number of appli- 
cations for admission to the best training-schools in the city, the better remunera- 
tion paid nurses in private practice at the present time, and the financial condi- 
tion of the hospitals, it would seem timely to consider whether any saving might 
be effected in the cost of the nurses' training-schools without impairing the stand- 
ing and efficiency of these schools. If the small allowance given each nurse for 
incidentals could be dispensed with, the total saving to a training-school of 
seventy-five nurses would be from seven thousand to eight thousand dollars per 
year 

If this argument from economy were the only one in favor of this proposition, 
the wisdom of the change would be exceedingly doubtful, but it is also urged 
that this change would place the training-schools on the footing of an educational 
rather than a charitable institution, and would have the effect of raising the 
standard of the school and increasing the independence of the students. Now 
that nursing is recognized as a profession and attracts women who sometimes 
have either means or social position or both, it is possible that the small monthly 
stipend could be dispensed with in most instances. There would probably be a 
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few women in each school giving evidence of ability to do good work as nurses 
who would need the present honorarium, but these cases might perhaps be pro- 
vided for through scholarships given by individuals or the school, as is the custom 
in educational institutions. 

The proposition advanced for discussion, then, is this: (o) to regard the 
training-schools for nurses as educational institutions primarily, giving profes- 
sional instruction, which, like that of our colleges and universities, is to be paid 
for by the recipient, although it cannot be calculated accurately in terms of 
money, and (6) to abolish all features which savor of the charitable attitude 
towards those availing themselves of the educational opportunities offered by 
these schools. William B. Buck. 



Nursing as a Profession. — In our issue of July 2 reference was made to the 
movement which is now well under way of providing further preliminary training 
for those who intend to take up the work of nursing. With this movement, as 
we then implied, has naturally come a tendency on the part of the leaders in the 
work of nursing and others to claim for their calling a distinct place as a pro- 
fession. We suggested that it seemed to us questionable whether nursing, as 
ordinarily understood, could be placed in the category of the liberal professions, 
but implied that in the nature of its work it was rather to be regarded simply 
as a " calling." This question must sooner or later be definitely answered. If 
nursing is to be regarded as a liberal profession, it must naturally claim the 
privileges which go with this designation, the most natural of which is to advance 
very far beyond the stage which it has as yet attained. 

In this connection we are glad to call attention to a letter on this subject 
which appeared in our issue of July 16, in which the writer took the position that 
nursing from its very nature could not be regarded as a liberal profession. He 
alluded to the fact that the essence of a profession is progress, and that the work 
of nursing does not permit of such development. We are inclined to agree wholly 
with this view of the question. While perfectly willing to grant that it is alto- 
gether probable that a class of persons will arise from the ranks of nurses who 
will occupy some sort of a middle position between the physician and his patient, 
we nevertheless are strongly of the opinion that these persons will not be nurses 
and will not represent the plain drudgery of nursing, as is at present the case. 

A man of much acumen, himself a physician, once remarked to us that the 
future of medical practice would probably be that physicians would become con- 
sultants and that nurses would become essentially practising physicians. That 
we are still far from this state of affairs is apparent; nevertheless, there are 
many things pointing in the direction of the progress of nurses beyond the limits 
of their chosen calling into those which have heretofore been regarded as the 
domain of the physician. We are not inclined to regard this by any means as an 
unmitigated evil. On the contrary, it seems probable to us that many of the pro- 
cedures which the physician in the past regarded as his prerogative may be as 
well, if not better, done by a carefully trained person of wide experience, whether 
man or woman, but what we do claim is that this function goes quite beyond our 
conception of nursing, which, as we understand it, is simply and solely to take 
care of the physical and mental wants of the sick under the direct supervision of 
a physician. 

The present state of affairs is certainly in a measure due to the attitude of 
the profession itself. It has been shown that women trained as nurses are capable 
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of taking medical responsibility, and physicians have not been slow to lay such 
responsibilities upon them. The natural and inevitable result of this has been 
that nurses have looked beyond the details of their work, and have been allowed 
to believe that nursing requires a semi-medical education. We are not in the 
least attempting to criticise this point of view, but we are convinced that it is 
desirable to face the facts as they are, and possibly to speculate regarding the 
future to which the present tendencies are likely to lead. We are sufficiently 
optimistic to think that on the whole the elevation of women who still regard 
themselves as nurses will be of general utility; but we are strongly opposed to 
the idea that the term " nursing" may still be used to designate this class of per- 
sons, and that nursing, as now understood, may be regarded as a profession. This 
does not deny that it may grow into a profession which will then have a far 
closer analogy to medical practice than to our possibly somewhat old-fashioned 
idea of nursing as such. — Editorial Comment, Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 



Registration of Nurses. — Registration of nurses is being strongly advo- 
cated in Great Britain, but, with true British conservatism, the matter is not to 
be pushed with any undue haste. The question will be considered in all its bear- 
ings before any definite decision is arrived at. However, there is no doubt that 
the sentiment of the medical profession, of the nurses themselves, and of that 
portion of the general public which interests itself in the subject is in favor of 
the registration of nurses. The supplement to the Hospital, June 27, has an 
article treating of the training and registration of nurses, the greater part of 
which is devoted to a somewhat sharp criticism of the futility of legislation in 
connection with registering nurses that has up to the present obtained in the 
United States. The article reads as follows : " It is the fashion of those who 
write and speak most about the registration of nurses to point with scorn to the 
present state of affairs in England, and to laud the introduction of legislation 
for the registration of nurses in the United States. Now our American cousins 
lay down in their registration bills ' That nothing shall in any manner whatever 
curtail or abridge the right and privilege of any person to pursue the vocation of 
a nurse, whether trained or untrained." (Carolina.) This clause clearly reveals 
the spirit in which such legislation is enacted in the United States. An agitation 
is gotten up to secure an act on a particular matter, which is duly passed but 
never enforced, for the simple reason that no machinery for its enforcement is 
set up or probably desired. There is no utility in an act of legislature unless that 
act is so drawn as to define clearly the purposes aimed at, and to secure the pro- 
vision of funds and an adequate and properly constituted authority to insure 
its enforcement. When passed, none of the American registration bills fulfil these 
essential conditions, and for all practical purposes they might just as well have 
no existence." These strictures are to some extent justified by the facts of the 
case. In but few States has an attempt even been made to guarantee the efficiency 
of nurses by compelling them to offer evidence that they have had a sufficient 
period of training and to undergo a test examination. In those States in which 
efforts have been made to adopt such a course and to introduce bills providing for 
the registration of nurses unexpected opposition has been developed against their 
passage. The Illinois bill was vetoed by the Governor. The good effects of the 
Carolina bill were nullified by the clause referred to in the Hospital supplement, 
and in no State but New York has a bill been passed likely in any way to improve 
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the status of the nurse. The New York bill, although by no means an ideal one, 
is an advance movement, for it provides a system of registry for regularly trained 
nurses who shall have passed a satisfactory examination before a Board of Ex- 
aminers appointed by the Regents of the University of New York. Nurses passed 
by the board will each receive a license as registered nurse and may attach R. N. 
to their names, as may also nurses already qualified by long service. The writer 
in the Hospital supplement also falls foul of the length of time considered suffi- 
cient for the training of a nurse in the American acts — i.e., two years. He does 
not think two years enough, but wants an ideal of at least three-years' training 
and with a minimum age of twenty-five years for the holder of a license. It is 
an obvious truth that nurses should be thoroughly qualified for the work that 
falls to their lot. The only way to reach such an end is that they should give 
evidence that they have been well trained, and should pass an examination before 
they are permitted to act as nurses. It would be manifestly to the benefit of all 
concerned if every State were to pass bills for the registration of nurses embody- 
ing these principles. The status of nurse at the present time is ill-defined, and 
the whole question of nursing is in an unsatisfactory condition. — Editorial Com- 
ment, Medical Record. 

To the Editor of the Medical Record: 

Sib: The so-called " professional nurses" have been making strong endeavors 
in different States, with some success, for direct professional registration in the 
laws of the land and State registration on the same or similar lines to those 
accorded to the medical profession. That this is a justifiable move is beyond 
question. It should guarantee to the public a means of distinguishing between the 
trustworthy and competent person and the contrary by separating the graduated 
from the non-graduated nurse. The guarantee, however, is by no means infallible. 
Some " training-schools for nurses" are still too much " trade schools," even as 
there are still too many such among our medical schools. The question at issue 
is, How much fundamental knowledge should a professional trained nurse have? 
By fundamental is meant scientific knowledge, fundamental acquaintance with 
the " theories" of the work and the " reason why" of his or her acts. That a man 
or woman can be trained or drilled to be reliable in work, and yet know little or 
nothing of the science of it, even as a soldier can be drilled in his duties and still 
know nothing of the science of war, is not only self-evident, but practically even 
more than the present training-schools have generally attained to. A writer on 
this subject has recently claimed that the trained nurse should be competent to 
make every clinical test of urine, blood, or diseased product. That can be done, 
even as an engineer can be taught to run a locomotive and yet know nothing of 
the science of mechanics. Another question is, Who should decide on the standard 
of education of the professional nurses — the nurse organizations, the faculties or 
managers of the training-schools, or the medical profession? It would seem that 
this question should be entirely in the hands of the medical profession. If the 
physicians and surgeons do not know what is required of the nurse, who does? 
As to the " faculties" of training-schools, their opinions are not worth much 
where those schools are sort of independent institutions, having hospital connec- 
tions, but not a part of great public hospitals. The training-schools are more or 
less like the medical. Too many of them are of a semi-private nature, for the 
" good" of those directly interested, the public and the student-nurses being con- 
sistently and persistently exploited for that " good" and little else. 
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The organizations of professional nurses, like many a medical society, have 
aiso the same weakness. They are liable to get under the control of ambitious 
persons who desire to shine before the public. What is worse, these " leaders" 
are saturated with a " will-o'-the-wisp" idealism which is pure moonshine, shad- 
owed by intellectual cloudiness. 

To return to that fundamental question — Does the professional nurse require 
a more or less profound education in the scientific bases 01 medicine in connection 
with an exact training in practical routine? If so, how much, and where is the 
nurse to get that scientific instruction? Certainly not in any of the existing 
training-schools as now organized. The " probation course" of two, three, or six 
months, or even a year, generally demanded is of little or no use except to obtain 
a very general idea of the student's fitness, physical more than mental. It is 
largely comparable to the " one-year's reading with some practitioner," now tra- 
ditional, that formerly prevailed in our medical education. If the medical pro- 
fession and public service require scientifically educated nurses, then that educa- 
tion must and should be given in institutions entirely free from any hospital 
connections, and should be free. In other words, the respective States should 
establish a State normal or preparatory school for nurses where these funda- 
mentals and all laboratory drilling should be taught. The term should be of 
two-years' duration, with three months' vacation between the first and second 
year. Graduated students should then be apportioned out to the respective pub- 
lic hospitals and institutions for another term of two years. Finally, on receiving 
a certificate of competency from the hospital the student-nurses should be exam- 
ined by a State board, registered, and given their diploma of competency. While 
private or semi-public (endowed) hospitals might have the privilege of employ- 
ing uncertified attendants, they should be strictly forbidden issuing any certifi- 
cates indicating any kind of proficiency to any such employes, and if requiring 
" professional" nurses should be obliged to apply to the State Board of Registra- 
tion for them. Complaints as to unfitness or improper conduct of registered 
nurses should be made to the State Board of Registration, which should have the 
power to place the nurse on " probation," or withdraw a certificate altogether in 
warranted cases. — Medicus. in Medical Record. 



The Alumnae Association of the Toronto General Hos- 

^ pital Training-School for Nurses. — Conforming with the 

iY\\ expressed wishes of many of the members that the association 

I'll should adopt a distinctive emblem and embody the same in a 

Jy/A brooch-pin, the special committee appointed, after availing 

%Zgy itself of the best authorities, decided to adopt the pome- 

^~ J ~~z^$; granate, with the motto " Ut prosim," as best expressing the 

ideals of the nursing profession. 

The pomegranate since early days has been used in medicine and is also 

emblematical of good works. With the motto " Ut prosim" ( " That I may be of 

service") the design is particularly appropriate for a nurses' association. 

This brooch is made of solid gold and carmine red enamel representing a 
half section of the pomegranate, the seeds of the fruit showing in pearls. The 
motto is engraved on the two crossed leaves at the base. A slight idea of its 
appearance may be gathered from the design above. 
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He. Kohler's Opinion. — At the Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assembly Dr. 
Kohler maintained that it was Jewish law which made charity a human obliga- 
tion. He also spoke of the meritorious work done by the Christian Church in 
developing charitable institutions. He considered that charity has ceased to be 
the mere outpouring of altruistic sentiment; it tended more and more to be a 
recognition of mutual interest and mutual responsibility. Personal service, per- 
sonal care for, and personal interest in, the poor ever remained the leitmotif of 
Jewish charity, which combined tender compassion with wise provision and help- 
fulness. 

The Jew, so long as he is healthy, is, as a rule, self-supporting and does not 
apply for assistance from charity organization societies. On the other hand, 
illness, real and occasionally imaginary, often compels him to seek relief from 
charity. Among the disease conditions which are frequently operative in re- 
ducing the Jew to despondency are to be mentioned the various forms of func- 
tional neuroses, the sequela of an actue disease, such as pneumonia, typhoid, rheu- 
matism, etc., which leave the patient in a debilitated condition, so that he is 
unable to support himself for a few weeks, and often months, of convalescence. 
Consumption is a cause of dependency which demands the greatest attention on 
the part of charity organizations, particularly from the standpoint of prevention. 

The speakers, all of whom were physicians, pointed out that the question was 
not altogether a medical one, that the diseases which resulted were in many 
instances due to the economic condition of the people, and they could only be 
cured with the improvement of the economic life. — Charities. 



Knowing how often nurses find themselves in country places far from fur- 
naces and running water, hot or cold, I felt I must send my latest experience on 
hot-water supplies to the Alumnw Magazine. 

In this shooting-box there is but one stove, the kitchen range; the rest of 
the house is heated with large, open wood-fires; no bathroom, we bathe in tin 
basins before our fires, and it is real luxury too. 

We have an endless supply of boiling water by very simple means and a 
minimum of trouble. 

Close to each fireplace is an earthenware churn holding about five gallons. 
It is kept filled with water, and as the fire burns all day, the water is not merely 
hot, but boiling. I fill hot-water bags, keep milk or broth hot by setting the sauce- 
pan into the top of the churn and putting the cover of the jar on the pan, the 
stone lid being heavy enough to keep the pan in the water. 

When water is taken out the jar is at once replenished from a can of cold 
water kept for that purpose. 

They can be put very close to the fire without danger of breaking. Long, 
narrow jars, such as the churns used here, are best for obvious reasons, but any 
crock usually found in country houses will do equally well. 

At this moment the water is bubbling in my jar and the steam singing like a 
kettle. — A. Y. Irvine, in Johns Hopkins Alumnce Magazine. 



First Winter School in Philanthropy. — A winter course in philanthropy 
for professional and volunteer workers in institutions and charitable societies has 
been announced by the Committee on Philanthropic Education of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, coBperating with the Association for Improving 
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the Condition of the Poor, the United Hebrew Charities, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and other organizations. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer will be director. 
Sessions lasting from October to April will be held in the United Charities Build- 
ing at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. . . . The winter course will 
be held in the evenings and will be so arranged that it may be taken by those who 
are actively engaged in practical charitable work. It is devised to meet the needs 
of volunteer non-professional workers quite as much as those of visitors, agents, 
matrons, and teachers in societies and institutions. 

The Charities Directory will serve as a text-book of the course. A thorough 
study of the philanthropic resources of the city, public and private, will be made, 
and prominent speakers will discuss such topics as the care of dependent children, 
reformatories, probation and parole, the prevention of disease, and the manage- 
ment of institutions. Special attention will be given to the direction of reading 
and personal research and there will be regular hours for consultation with the 
director and lecturers. 

Unlike the Summer School, this course will be directed especially to the 
needs of those who are to work in the city of New York, and those who are 
granted a certificate at the end of the course will be required to show a practical 
familiarity with the charitable agencies of the city, and to be in other respects 
prepared to enter either upon the care and treatment of needy families in their 
homes, or upon work in institutions according as they have enrolled in the first 
or second section of the school. 

An outline of the course and the requirements for admission may be obtained 
by addressing the director, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. 
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